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Visual Aids in Physical Education 


By J. D. ALEXANDER 


Professor of Physical Education 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


N PRESENTING visual aids to the already over 
burdened teaching profession its pioneers have 
neglected to make it available to the group to which 

it offers the greatest opportunities ; namely, the teach 
er of health and physical education. Here we have 
many comparatively inexperienced teachers attempting 
to teach a multitude of activities, many of which they 
are unable to demonstrate to an advantage. No in 
dividual teacher can master correctly the fundamental 
techniques of such innumerable activities as are offered 
in even the most modest secondary school physical 
education program. Imagine a person so versatile as 
to master tennis with the versatility of a Tilden o1 
Budge; golf as demonstrated by the great Bobbie 
Jones ; football end play as executed by the inimitable 
Dalrymple ; basketball as personified by Davy Banks ; 
swimming with the precision evidenced by Johnny 
Weismuller ; and track and field fundamentals with the 
technical mastery of Jesse Owens, “Spec” Towns, 01 
Glenn Hardin. 

Yet, the teacher of physical education in many of 
our high schools has to be able to offer instruction in 
such a multiplicity of activities. His inability to 
demonstrate correctly such range of activities will 
handicap the future success of youngsters attempting 
te master correct fundamentals, unless a_ substitutive 
means of demonstration is provided. Financial limita 
tions and the clement of time make it impossible to 
secure a mastery of each activity to actually demon 
strate the fundamentals and techniques required fo1 
proficient successful training. Here the burdened 
teacher has several options; he can resort to such 
demonstrations as he, himself, can present or as he 
can have demonstrated by his superior performers from 
older groups or the varsity squad, or he may provid 
visual instruction and visual aids which will enable the 
novice to establish certain models or criteria for at 
taining proficiency and efficient mastery of the various 
technical requirements of the activity. 

Visual aids offer the perplexed, conscientious teaches 
a medium of instruction that appeals to the child’s 
desire for perfection of achievement and at the san 
time sets up certain definite objectives in the form of 
correct techniques. The second contribution of visual 
aids comes through their power to motivate the in 
terests of the learner and to create within him a desir‘ 
for further activity, which within itself is worthy 
Rulon! believes that motion pictures produced and 
wisely used have distinct pedagogical advantages over 
any other teaching medium now used. Trieb? suggests 


that the child learns through three avenues: (1) learn 


The author has used visual devices in teach- 
ing physical education and sports with 
marked success, and conducts courses in such 
teaching procedure at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers Summer School. 


ing by hearing; (2) learning by doing; and (3) learn- 
ing by seeing. The right use of motion pictures and 
visual aids enables the wise teacher to make available to 
the child the latter two avenues by encouraging prac- 
tice and by seeing the correct techniques demonstrated 
through the medium of the motion picture. 

The physical education teacher will find that a well 
planned visual instruction program, including motion 
pictures, slides, still pictures, and progressive diagrams 
will improve his teaching in the following ways: (1) 
by giving correct concepts; (2) by broadening the sen- 
sory experiences of the pupils; (3) by intensifying im- 
pressions; (4) vitalizing instruction and motivating 
activity; (5) by giving the pupil vicarious experiences 
in activities outside his experience and environment ; 
(6) by supplementing other learning activities; and 
(7) by giving correct impressions of form and tech- 
nique. 

Through slow motion pictures a time-movement 
analysis is possible and the learner can follow: 

a. The positions of the body and its parts 
b. Execution of movement 
c. The various planets of movement 


l. The relation between the various parts at a 
given stage of the technique 


The handling of equipment: shot put, discus, 
ball, ete. 

f. The amount and direction of muscular exertion 
Team play, team formations, and the. relative 
position of each player in relation to other mem- 


bers of the team at any specific stage of a play 
Or maneuver. 


1. The timing of individual and team movements 
The administrative problems attached to carrying out 
such a program are similar to those in any other de- 
partment, and center around securing equipment, suit- 
able film, pictures, and instructional media. Many fine 
films suitable for instructional purposes in physical 
education are available and can be secured from nu- 
inerous agencies at a most reasonable price or rental. 
Much valuable instructional material can be made 
by making slow motion shots of skilled performers, 
and of teams, in action. Such shots, properly sequenced 
and carefully edited, have a very important place in the 
teaching of physical education activities. The initiat- 
ive and ingenuity of the teacher determines the value 
of self-made materials. 
1. Rulon, P. J.: The Sound Picture In Science Teaching 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. p. 1. 
2. Trieb, Carl F.: The Professional Preparation of Teachers 
Phi Delta Kappan, 19:161-4, Feb.-Mar., 1937. 
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3. Umstattd, J. G.: Secondary School Teaching 
New York, Ginn & Co., 1937. p. 284-316. 

4. Palmer, Gladys E.: A Motion Picture Survey in the Field 
of Sports for Women 
Research Quarterly, A.P.E.A., 7:159-67, March, 1937. 

5. Koon, Cline M.: Motion Pictures in Education in_ the 
United States 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1934. 

6. Ruffa, Edward: How Motion Pictures Help the Coach 
Athletic Journal, 17:20, May, 1937. 


Why Visual Aids? 


The Educational Screen 


Prieb, Roy E.: The Effectiveness of Motion Pictures As 
A Coaching Device 

Athletic Journal, April, 1936. 

8. Roberts, Alvin B.: Problems In Developing A Visual 


NI 


Aids Program 

Educational Screen, 16:179-81, June, 1937. 
9. Dieffenbach, Charles T.: Student Activity In A Visual 
Aid Program 
Educational Screen, 16:11-12, January, 1937. 


Being a portion of a radio address given by Mrs. 
Byrne on a Los Angeles Educational Program. 


I SHOULD like very briefly to present a few inci- 
dents which have happened to me in my own teach- 

ing experience to prove the need in modern education 
of giving the child something more than meaningless 
words to juggle with. Under the old education it didn’t 
much matter whether the child understood or not the 
lesson he was intoning,—just so he repeated the facts 
and figures which he had memorized with satisfactory 
speed. Those were the days of “vague words, dim 
conceptions, and inexact abstractions.” 

But since then we have come to realize through 
psychological studies, that words in themselves are not 
a magic means of transmitting thought. In themselves 
they are not the channels for the supply of concrete 
experience. We have come to see that words, whether 
they are printed or spoken, are only a sigfy—the sym- 
bol for an idea which has already been placed in the 
mind as a result of some real (or sensory) experience. 

[ may try the experiment of Dr. Ernest Carroll 
Moore, who for years used to spring on his students 
the perfectly acceptable word, “thrasonical,”’ and then 
ask its meaning. The word itself was only an empty 
sound, for no student, ever, was found who had al- 
ready placed in his mind any concept which gave that 
word meaning. The sound of the word itself was only 
so much noise. 

In like manner I may use the word ‘“dubaronical” 
which doesn’t appear at all in the dictionary but in 
my own mind it stands for a definite image,—the 
word is a symbol of a certain very clear idea to me. 
It means something very “katish,”—that is quite 
“ultra-ultra.” If I happen to meet some other person 
who matches my word concept with his own word con- 
cept when I say, “That dress you have on is very dub- 
aronical,”” then we may talk together with real under 
standing and communion of spirit. 

Under the old education we paid very little attention 
to whether the child understood the words which he 
was reading or reciting, We didn’t concern ourselves 
as teachers with means of insuring that ideas and 
images were placed in the mind by means of sensory 


By ANNETTE GLICK BYRNE 


Assistant Director of Visual Education, Los Angeles. 


experiences which alone could give words real 
meaning. It was John Dewey who said that if nine 
tenths of the energy spent in learning were spent 1n 
seeing that the proper images were formed in the child's 
mind, the educational process would be enormously 
speeded up and made more effective. 

In my own teaching experience I have had several 
amusing experiences resulting from instances where 
the child had failed to match up the correct mental 
concept with the word which stood for it. These are 
familiarly known as examination paper gems or 
“boners,” but these that I want to tell you now have 
actually happened to me or have been repeated so 
often that people are telling them back to me now. 
They have gone the rounds. 

One youngster asked me if Nero was the same God 
as Nero in “Nero My God to Thee!” Another one 
stated that Louis XVI was “gelatined” in the French 
Revolution. The classic is the statement in a com- 
position that Anne Boleyn, one of the wives of Henry 
VIII was “ironed on.’ When the teacher traced that 
elusive statement to its source in the text-book, she 
tound that the book read, ““Henry the Eighth pressed 
his suit against Anne Boleyn.” Sometimes, however, 
the concepts in the youngsters’ minds are richer and 
more varied than our own, or that we give them 
credit for. Not long ago a student of mine at Venice 
High School was asked to state what the Golden 
Fleece was. He replied brightly, “Sunny California.” 
Since this was in the midst of boom days, | have to 
confess that I marked the paper correct! So [| might 
go on, multiplying these forever. You have heard of 
the student in college who said that “flora and fauna” 
were two chorus girls. 

Funny as these stories are, they nevertheless em 
phasize the need for something more in the learning 
process than the mere jugglery of words by which one 
word is used merely to define another. \Vhat clear 
idea, for instance, does the child have of the papal 
bull, or the line of demarkation? How will we describe 
to the child from the dust bowl, using words only, 
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the rolling waves of the sea, or to the child from the 
rolling prairies, a carpet of pine needles? 

So the old education was an encyclopedic, mem- 
orizer, recitative method, only concerned with the ac- 
cumulation of vast store of unrelated, isolated facts 
where memory alone was identified with study. A reci- 
tation was what it was named,—a “re-citation,” and the 





sole criterion of good teaching was the silent and 
inert child in his seat, feet flat on the floor, and hands 
folded, where the highest form of activity known was 
the hand raised in the air and the voice asking timidly, 
“Please, may I speak ?” 

In my own schooling, back in a Middle West High 
School, I was an A-plus student. I knew Burke's 
Speech on Conciliation and Washington’s Farewell 
Address by heart. I could recite the dates for the ad 
mission of all the states. I could stand on my head and 
recite them backwards. The ablative absolute, the hy 
pothenuse of the triangle, and the cube root were all 
duly indexed and classified. But though I knew my les 
sons and could give them lip service, I understood very 
little of the lessons of life, or good citizenship. For one 
thing, I failed until very late in life, to take opposition, 
without girding my loins for the fray, without having 
an impossible combativeness aroused which blinded me 
to logic, rationality, and conviction, At long last, | 
hope I have learned, when opposed by someone le 
gitimately and reasonably, to project myself through 
imagination into the other person’s mind, to see things 
with his eyes, to get his point of view. This is toler 
ance, one of the essentials in any democratic govern 
ment and of tolerable living together. 

These lessons, along with the purely factual, are 
learned by modern children, for in the modern school- 
room there are things—tools to work with; there are 
opportunities for sensory experiences which alone 
enrich the word and give it meaning, and there are op 
portunities for working together and for give-and-take 
Miss Corinne Seeds, principal of the training school 
at the University of California at Westwood, showed 
me a small piece of writing which an A6 student had 
written for the school newspaper. This was it, “Whil 
the upper grades are lost in the world of growing up, 
there is another world, a smaller one, on the other side 
of the yard. It is the nursery school, where the small 
children are taught to live together without quarreling.” 

So we may say that education is going through a 
revolutionary period of change. On the one side is the 
old formal education, the “hell-fire and brimstone 
method,” to use one of Superintendent Lane’s expres 
sions, where facts were learned for their own sakes, 
and where children were given few opportunities to see 
and hear and experience things with their senses and 
with their emotions. This was the old listening school. 

But in contrast to it, we have the seeing, doing 
school where the doctrine of interest is opposed to the 
old doctrine of difficulty. This is the school where 
the concrete experience is the basis of all effective 
learning, where if the child from the dust bowl cannot 
be taken to see the rolling waves of the sea he sees a mo 
tion picture or studies lantern slides and study prints 
and stereographs so that he may understand what he 
reads about these foreign and strange things in his 
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books. 

And the child is anything but bored today with 
school. He is interested, absorbed in the worthwhile- 
ness of the thing he is doing. Neither is the teacher a 
passive instrument while a motion picture is being 
shown. The teacher with these improved tools of 
teaching is a better teacher, more active, more effective, 
more interested herself in sharing and directing these 
vital learning experiences. My own teacher friends 
will universally testify that the skill necessary in the 
modern schoolroom far exceeds that necessary under 
the old formal memory system, because children are 
living while they are learning. 

A significant experiment was tried by the child 
psychologist, by the scientific testers who wished exact- 
ly to determine, without surmise and hypothesis en- 
tering in, just how much interest had to do with ef- 
fective learning. Among other experiments these Ges- 
talt psychologists, as they are termed, wished to find 
out whether apes when they were interested, could 
learn more and learn this faster and more effectively. 

Outside the cage of an ape which had been kept 
hungry, they threw a ripe, succulent banana. They 
put inside the cage several sticks with large ends and 
small ends which had to be fitted together in such a 
way that the stick would be made long enough to 
reach outside the cage to the banana. After some effort, 
trial and error—failing but keeping at it, the ape 
finally fitted the small end into the large sufficiently 
to make a stick long enough to reach the banana. 

Now what did the ape do? The natural supposition 
would be that immediately the ape ate the banana. But 
he did not. He gave the appearance of being so thrilled 
with the satisfaction of learning, of having conquered a 
difficulty, of having progressed mentally, and physically 
in muscular adjustment, that he proceeded to pull the 
stick apart, throw the banana outside the cage, fit 
the stick together again, poke the banana inside the 
cage, and repeat the process until the thrill of learning 
had subsided! Then and only then did he eat the 
banana. 

So we know that opportunities offered the modern 
child for activity, for the real experience interest him 
mightily. There is a new glow surrounding the 
things going on in a modern school room. There is 
the satisfaction, even exhilaration which comes from a 
sense of mastery, of achievement of getting on. 

Visual aids mean not free movies which some per- 
sons wrongly suppose. They are simply the tools by 
which the child is given a real experience. <A child 
studying communication is supplied with a telephone 
receiver which he may take apart to discover the mag- 
net and so learn by direct experience, the magic of 
magnetism. Or a child studying wool may take a 
wool-card and actually card the tangled fibres of raw 
wool, and so learn through the muscles as well as the 
eyes the difficulty of pioneer living. 

Objects, specimens, manipulative models, lantern 
slides, stereographs, colored charts and motion pictures 
both silent and sound are supplied as tools of teaching, 
to accompany the always indispensable book and give 
it life and meaning. 
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Learning at a Glance 


NDER the program of the Works Progress Ad- 

ministration, thousands of white collar workers 

have been given remunerative employment on 
projects which produce visual educaton aids for 
schools and museums. These visual education aids are 
designed primarily to make the world in which chil- 
dren live seem less remote They are opening up a fer- 
tile field for educational advancement and pointing the 
way to new occupational possibilties. 

To help schools obtain needed educational aids is 
the purpose of the museum extension and school cur- 
riculum projects set up under the WPA. Educational 
aids produced on WPA projects often deal with the 
historical and cultural background, as well as the 
economic resources, of the various States. Many 
leading educators believe that only upon such a founda- 
tion can the schools build a curriculum in keeping with 
the accepted philosophy that education begins with the 
known and intimate contacts of the pupil and ex- 
pands from these focal points to the broader and more 
complicated outside world. When the child under- 
stands and interprets his own community and _ the 
social life of which he is a part, his experiences may 
be continuously expanded to increase his conception 
of other times, of other peoples, of other places. 

When factual pictures fail to register with the chil- 
dren, the Project carries its message to the schools 
through three-dimensional objects. Pictures of dams 
and early transportation, Colonial rooms and historical 
settings, are oftentimes effective, but dioramas and 
models are admittedly better. No charts of levers, 
screws, or pulleys can demonstrate the fundamental 
principles of mechanics as clearly as working models. 
No drawing of an automobile motor can impress the 
child-mind so effectively as the four-cylinder engine 
that really works—even if it is a replica in wood and 
moves only upon cranking. 

Clay models of men and women who have figured 
in our own history, plaster casts of zoo animals, ships 
carved in wood, modeled people of foreign lands, 
mounted specimens of shellfish from the beaches, and 
shrubs, plants and flowers from the back country— 
things with bulk which children can feel and look at 
from all sides—are some of the articles produced by 
Project specialists. 

These visual aids are prepared in response to care- 
fully evaluated requests from the various schools 
themselves for material in specific fields. Such leading 
educators as Dr. Paul Hanna of Stanford University 
believe that they meet the demands of progressive 
educational philosophy—that the child’s intimate world 
of today is the proper starting point for all educational 
experience and interpretation. “You are blazing a 
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How the WPA museum extension projects 
provide schools with visual teaching aids. 


By ELLEN S. WOODWARD 


Director of Women's and Professional Projects. 


trail which others will follow,’ Dr. Hanna told the 
Supervisor of the San Diego project. 

California, Kansas, Pennsylvania and New York 
are among the States presenting outstanding examples 
of the use of WPA labor by local educational agencies 
to produce maps, charts, three-dimensional models, 
projection slides, moving pictures, and other devices 
for bringing within a child’s sensory experience those 
things about which he reads and studies. 

Most extensive of all such activities is Pennsylvan- 
ia’s Museum Extension Project at Pittsburgh, where 
as many as 600 white collar workers at a time have 
found use for handicraft skills in the production of 
visual aids. As a result of the work performed on this 
project, such materials as relief maps, architectural 
models, costume plates, marionettes and other articles 
are now available to all schools (including one-room 
rural schools), libraries, and museums in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

A set of miniature architectural models which the 
Pittsburgh project sends out is believed to be one of 
the most complete and authentic of any such sets ever 
produced. By making three-dimensional copies of typi- 
cal human habitats, architects and craftsmen on the 
project have completely recorded the “History of the 
Home.” Beginning with a replica of the “Hyena Den” 
—a prehistoric cave dwelling excavated in 1850 near 
Wells, England—the series illustrates architectural de- 
velopments up to the present day. The group of prim- 
itive houses includes an Eskimo igloo, an African 
thatched hut, an Indian cliff dwelling, a bark covered 
wagon, a pueblo, and numerous other examples of 
the simple dwellings of primitive peoples. 

Another set of models portrays the elaborate archi- 
tecture developed by various European countries. They 
depict a Romanesque house of the twelfth century, an 
Italian Gothic of the fourteenth century, the French 
Renaissance type of the seventeenth century and nu- 
merous other structures. Project craftsmen have fash- 
ioned these miniatures to scale and added every au- 
thentical detail from a study of actual examples of 
each type of domicile, 

A fascinating tale in itself is the story of how the 
colonists built their homes in a strange, new country 
and how their ideas in architecture were influenced 
by various European modes. The study of housing 
also lends new interest to history, geography and other 
related subjects. 

In recording the “History of American Homes” 
project artists and sculptors followed blue prints of 
such typical dwellings as Capon House, early New 
England ; Bacon’s Castle, early Virginia country house ; 
Pringle House at Charleston, South Carolina—Geor- 
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gian style; the Van Cortlandt manor house at Croton 
on the Hudson—a Dutch Colonial type. 

No less fascinating than the history of homes in 
which people have lived is a study of the clothes they 
have worn. Costumes worn by man through the various 
eras of history form an interesting corrolary to his 
thoughts and actions. With this in mind, the Museum 
Extension Project directors have worked out a series 
of costume plates which are being reproduced in colot 
by workers on the project. A set of 114 pictures 11 
lustrates the ‘Development of Western Costume’’ 
from earliest recorded modes to present day fashions 
Another set shows the costumes worn by the thirteen 
tribes of North American Indians which wandered 
through Pennsylvania at various periods of tribal mi 
grations. Typical costumes worn by various Asiati 
peoples comprise still another set of beautifully colored 
plates. 

Since the project started in March, 1936, WPA 
illustrators, printers and artists have completed 127, 
000 of these handtinted plates on letter-head cardboard. 
Other workers have reproduced 25,400 larger plates 
through the silk-screen coloring method—an economi 
cal and artistic hand-printing process. Carefully au 
thenticated by research workers, the costume pictures 
are accurate and dependable for classroom study and 
school dramatics. Accompanying each plate is a mimeo 
graphed description. A complete text of some 120,000 








Diorama of a Sioux Indian Village 
(Constructed on a Project in Pennsylvania) 


words supplements the series on the Development of 
Western Costume, giving in detail the history of fash 
ion modes in Western countries. 

Puppets and marionettes—a type of visual aid both 
practical and effective—are also produced on the Pitts 
burgh Museum Extension Project. Puppet plays, like 
moving pictures, are used to teach lessons which 
through this method are stamped more indelibly upon 
the child-mind than would be possible through only 
the printed page. 

In addition to the visual experience it offers, pup 
petry has another advantage in that it challenges the 
dramatic sense and ingenuity of the children who take 
part in producing the plays. The manual skills and 
artistic abilities of boys and girls are tested and de- 
veloped when they are assigned to the task of making 
settings. 
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Six educational scripts with accompanying puppets 
or marionettes are now available for distribution from 
this Museum Extension Project to any educational 
institution in the State of Pennsylvania which will 
pay the expense of transportation. 

One of these plays—“The Story of Anthracite Coal” 

dramatizes the action of natural forces through geo- 
logical ages, Stalking across its scenes in shadowgraph 
are such prehistoric animals as the amphibian, the 
brontosaurus, the mammoth and the saber-tooth tiger. 
These strange creatures on strings give graphic reality 
to the geological periods in which they lived and during 
which anthracite coal was in the process of formation. 
Seemingly unpronounceable names such as “‘cargonif- 
erous” and “cenozoic” become familiar parts of a fas- 
cinating drama as the children participate in this type 
of socialized recitation. Each of the scripts impresses 
some special idea in the child’s consciousness. “Punch 
Teaches a Lesson,” a hand-puppet play, pleads for 
carefulness and fire prevention. “The Demon’’ illus- 
trates the dangers of carbon monoxide gas. “The 
Magic Basket” gives some pertinent points on chil- 
dren’s diet through the aid of personified vegetables and 
other edibles. “The Willow Plate,” a poetic fantasy 
for hand-puppets, tells the legend of the Chinese Wil- 
low Plate. 

In New York City algo, WPA workers are carry- 
ing forward a notable projest for the development of 
objective teaching materials and technique. Sponsored 
by the Board of Education, the project aims to pro- 
vide live, colorful and incitive visual aids to teachers in 
New York City public schools. 

One section, known as the Latin-American Depart- 
ment, is engaged in assembling every obtainable piece 
of information, the latest maps, and large quantities 
of pictures pertaining to Latin-America, the whole 
mass of information being available for teachers. This 
group has also completed a comprehensive showing of 
Latin-America in strip film. The project proposes to 
establish an educational clearing house between the 
educators of Latin-America and United States with an 
international loan service. 

For visual education purposes, the project is build- 
ing a number of models known as the Science Teach- 
ing Devices. Mechanical principles and natural laws 
are demonstrated through operable models of such 
machines as derricks; gas and steam engines; a minia- 
ture hot water supply system; a hot-air furnace; an 
open telephone with batteries showing actual opera- 
tion; a vision model showing a large-sized cross sec- 
tion of the eye; and a planetarium showing relative 
positions and movements of the heavenly bodies, These 
and other educational materials are circulated among 
the city schools. 

It is undeniably true that educational facilities con- 
nected with museums have been multiplied many times 
over by WPA assistance. Where, for example, the 
educational loan service of the American Museum of 
Natural History formerly reached only a few schools, 
the Museum now lends 65,000 educational motion pic- 
ture films and 125,000 lantern slides annually to public 
schools, colleges, and universities, It reaches approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 children and adults in 42 states. 
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In the Brooklyn Children’s Museum the attendance 
has been increased by approximately 200,000 since 
1929. Six hundred thousand children now visit it 
annually. Its American History Room with art models 
all around its walls to illustrate interesting events. 
is a product of relief labor. In every department WPA 
helpers augment the regular educational activities. 

Pioneer and present-day history, industry, transpor- 
tation, and production along many lines are being de- 
picted through a general museum service provided un- 
der the WPA program in Kansas. Points of historic 
and geographic interest are being produced in water- 
colors, Kansas birds and trees are being used as de- 
signs in beautifully colored block prints. 

The ingenuity of certain workers chosen from va- 
rious projects for their particular ability, is shown in 
the construction of miniature looms, spinning wheels, 
period furniture, covered wagons, coaches, waterclocks, 
log cabins, etc. Models of oil derricks and model farm 
houses of steel construction bring the Kansas State 
history up to date. 

There are ten workshops maintained by this proj- 
ect. No descriptive writing or pictorial representation 
interprets as graphically as modeled costumed dolls how 
people have looked and dressed in countries all over 
the world. In some workshops “rag dolls” about ten 
inches tall, representing residents of 24 different coun- 
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tries, are made. Sewing-room supervisors save scraps 
for this purpose, as well as for making copies of tap- 
estries, rugs, quilt blocks, and other articles. 

Among the California cities which have used WPA 
white collar workers to extend their visual education 
program is San Diego, where more than a score of 
books dealing with local topics have been placed in 
the city schools. The books include adventures in 
transportation, Mayan legends for neighboring Mexico 
and a first hand account of a cruise on a tuna clipper. 
In a book on lumber, sixty-odd prints show every local 
phase of the lumber industry from the arrival of the 
big lott rafts to the completion of a staircase finished 
in the mill and set up in a new house. The accuracy of 
these books is generally vouched for by outside author- 
ities in such organizations as the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography; Natural History Museum; Farm Bu- 
reau ; Zoo; and City, County and State Departments of 
government. No book is considered satisfactory unless 
it leads the child’s mind upon excursions over by 
paths that branch out from the main educational trail. 

Besides the text books the WPA workers at San 
Diego make educational pictures for school room walls, 
dioramas, costume figurines, mounted nature speci 
mens, three dimensional models, and other visual aids 
to education—similar to those made on the Museum 
Extension Project in Pittsburgh and other cities 
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in the Use of Visual Aids 


(Concluded from December Issue} 
By W. GAYLE STARNES 


Department of Extension, University of Kentucky 


Summary and Conclusion 


SIGNIFICANT conclusion to be drawn from 
A this study is the great diversity of opinion ex- 

isting among instructors in visual aids courses 
as to what constitutes such a course, especially in re- 
gard to the time to be devoted to the various topics. 
Some variation would be expected and should exist 
because of local conditions but it is believed that these 
variations should not be as great as found, since the 
same underlying principles concerning the use of visual 
aids should be common to all, regardless of the method 
of instruction. This may be explained in part by the 
fact that these courses, as such, are comparatively new 
in the teacher training curriculum. 

Another explanation was offered by several respond- 
ents who did not indicate the amount of time devoted 
to each topic in their courses. They said that each 
student in the course is permitted to work in the par- 
ticular field in which he is interested. This is an ex- 
cellent philosophy and is in accordance with modern 
educational practices, but the writer believes that there 
is enough fundamental material, common to all fields of 


Presenting some interesting data obtained 
from a survey of visual instruction courses. 


special interest, to occupy all the time devoted to one 
three credit course. It is doubtful whether the stu- 
dent can derive the maximum benefit from the study 
of the use of visual aids in his particular field without 
first being familiar with the fundamental subject mat- 
ter that should be covered in a general course in visual 
aids. The work in special fields should be taken care 
of in one of two ways: extra reading, observation, and 
practice outside of and parallel with, the regular class 
work; or by offering specialized courses above the 
general course. There was no indication in the replies 
received of the number of institutions using the first 
method, but thirteen respondents said they are offering 
advanced courses. 

Still another, and probably the most plausible, ex- 
planation, in view of the data, is the wide variation of 
fields in which the instructors in the courses are inter 
ested. For example, it is quite natural for a professor 
of physics to stress the physics of projectors and pro 
jection and for professors of agriculture and biology 
to emphasize the importance of field trips. This condi- 
tion exists because individual college teachers have 
become interested in offering such a course before its 
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inclusion in the regular teacher training curricula. On 
visiting a large university in a neighboring state, the 
writer received the following explanation from the vis 
ual aids instructor, who is a professor in the College of 
Engineering: “I realize this course should be offered 
in the College of Education, but since they don’t seem 
to be interested in offering such a course, I am teach- 
ing it.” 

Trends. The comparison of Stracke’s report with the 
present study reveals several interesting and encour 
aging trends. 
tacular, though important, visual aids, such as ob- 


The value of some of the less spec 


ject-specimen-model materials, flat pictures, black- 
boards, and textbook photographs and illustrations, is 
Stracke 
found that these topics were included in from three 


being recognized more today than in 1932. 


to five per cent of the courses, while the present study 
shows that these topics ate now included in from sev- 
enty-five to eighty-seven per cent of the courses. Sev 
enty-five per cent of the seventy-nine courses now 
being taught are giving attention to the administration 
of visual aids, while Stracke found that only nine per 
cent of the thirty-three courses included this topic. 

The consideration of photoplay appreciation in these 
courses has been introduced since Stracke made his 
study. The report of the Payne Fund Studies no doubt 
greatly influenced the introduction of this topic. An 
excellent summary of these studies is given by Henry 
James Forman in his Our Movie Made Children. 
About seventy-five per cent of the courses now being 
taught include this subject. 

The Average Course. It must be borne in mind that 
this study represents conditions as they are, not nec 
essarily as they should be. The writer agrees that al) 
the laboratory materials included in table 2 should be 
used, some of them probably to a greater extent than 
they are being used at present. He also believes that 
the topics listed in the average course (table 3) should 
be covered in a general course in visual instruction. 
However, he disagrees as to the amount of time that 
should be devoted to some of the topics. In the aver- 
age course 36 per cent of the time is devoted to pro- 
jection aids, while only 1.6 per cent of the time is de 
voted to the study of flat pictures, maps, globes, graphs, 
blackboards, and bulletin boards. From such variation 
in emphasis the prospective teachers get the wrong 
conception as to the relative values of the various vis- 
ual aids, and when many of them go out to teach in 
schools in which projection apparatus is not available, 
they will feel that as far as visual aids are concerned 
their possible maximum efficiency would be 64 per 
cent. 

The average course bears the title of Visual Educa 
tion. Although it is an insignificant matter, it is be 
lieved that other titles such as Visual Instruction, or 
better still, Visual-Auditory Aids in Teaching, would 
better represent the purposes and content of the course. 

It is evident from the results of the study that 
most institutions that offer a course in visual instruc 
tion believe that it should be offered on the senior 
college and graduate level only. This is in accordance 
with the theory that senior college standing should be 
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a prerequisite for professional courses. The student is 
sufficiently mature to derive the greatest benefit from 
the course, and the period of time between his taking 
the course, and the time when he will have the op- 
portunity to put into practice what he has learned is 
not so long. 

Suggested Outline for Course. A brief suggested 
outline for a course in visual instruction for teachers 
will be found in Appendix A. It includes the topics 
listed in the questionnaire*. These topics were taken 
from several outlines including one previously prepared 
by the writer. A suggested time allotment for each of 
the thirteen units is indicated, based upon the assump- 
tion that the class is in session fifty-four hours. The 
approximate time allotment as shown by the average 
course is also indicated.’ Since the use of projection 
apparatus will for some years be an impossibility for 
many teachers of the state because of the lack of fi- 
nance and the availability of electricity, the writer be- 
lieves that this subject should not consume a large 
portion of the time devoted to the course. On the 
other hand, most of the other visual aids are available 
to all teachers. A suggested minimum bibliography is 
given in Appendix B. 

A Challenge. Educators are rapidly recognizing the 
value of visual materials as teaching aids. An increas- 
ing number of school systems is providing visual aids 
These aids, when placed in the 
hands of teachers who do not realize their value or 
understand the technique of their use, are of very little 
value. This condition constitutes a challenge to the 
teacher training institutions. All prospective teachers 
should be required to take at least one course in visual 


for their teachers. 


instruction, 
APPENDIX A 
Suggested Outline For Course In Visual Instruction 
Unit I. Introduction (3*) (3%) 
A. Nature of course 
1. Objectives 
2. Definition of terms 
3. Some common misconceptions of visual aids 
b. Brief history of visual instruction (Illustrate with as 
many visual aids as _ possible) 
1. Primitive times 
2. Egyptian hieroglyphics 
3. Early Greeks 
4. Early educators: Commenius, Pestalozzi, etc. 
5. Science and invention 
6. Organization of Department of Visual Education of 
N. E. A. 
7. Developments since then 
Unit II. Psychological Background for the Use of Visual 
Aids (3) (3%) 
A. Modern philosophy and psychology 
B. Role of visual experiences in human learning 
C. Verbalism 
1). |Learning process and visual aids 
E Psychological dangers 
1. Too many aids at one time 
Possibility of waste in use of visual aids (No need to 
show Kentucky child picture of tobacco plant) 


*A copy of the questionnaire may be obtained from the University of 
Kentucky, Department of University Extension. 
*The number in the first parenthesis following each unit topic in- 
dicates the approximate number of hours to be devoted to the unit 
in the suggested outline. The number in the second parenthesis 
denotes the time allotment of the average course. 
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F. Other sensory experiences 
Unit III. Some Results of Experimentation in the use 
Visual Aids (2%) (2%) 
A. Briefly review such studies as those made by 
1. Wood and Freeman 
2. McClusky 
3. Knowlton and Tilton 
4. Arnspiger 
Unit IV. Flat Pictures, Maps, Charts, Globes, Graphs, Black- 
boards, Bulletin Boards, Etc. (12) (10%) 
A. Textbook illustrations 
1. Kinds, standards, purposes, technique for use 
B. Advantages and disadvantages of other aids in this unit 


ot 


C. Standards for evaluating these aids 

D. Technique in their use 

E, Sources, mounting, housing of cut-offs and other flat 
pictures 

F. Advantages and disadvantages of taking own photographs 

G. Brief discussion of mechanics of photography 

H. Reproduction devices: mimeograph, hectograph, etc. 

Application of the aids in this unit to various subject 


a 


matter fields (Individual work) 
Unit V. Excursions (5) (3) 
A. Kinds 
3. Advantages 
C. Some dangers 
D. Technique 
E. Limitations 
F. Application to various subject matter fields (Individual 
work ) 
Unit VI. Dramatization (3) (1) 
A. Advantages 
3. Disadvantages 
C. Technique 
D. Application to various subject matter fields (Individual 
work ) 
Unit VII. Object-Specimen-Model Materials (4%) (4) 


A. Materials that may be borrowed from local museums 


B. The school museum 
1. What it is 
2. How to start one 
C. The school fair 
1. How to conduct it 
D. Advantages, disadvantages, technique of use, and sources 
of these aids 
E. Application of these aids to various subject matter fields 
(Individual work) 
Unit VIII. The Stereograph (4) (3) 
A. Brief history 
3. Explanation of construction 
C. Demonstration of Orthovis materials 
D. Advantages, disadvantages, technique of use and sources 
of materials 
E. Application of stereograph to various subject matter 
fields (Individual work) 
Unit 1X. The Opaque Projector (5) (2) 
A. General discussion on projection 


3. Advantages, disadvantages, and technique in use of 


opaque projector 
C. Some dangers in its use 
D. Criteria for selection of opaque projector 


E. Application of opaque projector to various subject matter 


fields (Individual work) 
Unit X. Film and Glass Slides (3) (6) 
A. Difference between film slides and glass slides 
B. Advantages and disadvantages of each 
C. Technique in their use 
D. Standards for selection 
E. Teacher-and-pupil-made slides 
F. Sources of glass slides and film slides 
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G. Projectors 
1. Various combination projectors advantages and 
disadvantages 
2. Criteria for selection 
Unit XI. The Motion Picture (6) (11) 
A. Brief history 
B. Influence of theatrical motion pictures on children 
C. Photoplay appreciation 
D. Films in the school 
1. Classification of school films 
2. Technique in the use of the class room film 
3. Advantages and limitations of the class room film 
4. Criteria for selection of class room films 
5. Films and the assembly program 
6. Advertising films 
7. Sound vs. silent films 
8. Sources of school films 
9. Motion picture projectors 
a. Criteria for selection 
E. Application of motion pictures to various subject matter 
fields (Individual work) 
F. Motion pictures in adult education 
Unit XII. Radio and Television (2) (1) 
A. The advantages of the radio as an educational aid 
3. Technique in its use 
C. The possibilities of television as a teaching aid 
Unit XIII. Administration of Visual Aids (4) (2 
A. How to start a visual aids program 
3. Collecting, housing, and distributing visual aids 


) 


(. The visual aids budget 
JD. Qualifications and duties of visual aids director 
APPENDIX B 
Suggested Minimum Bibliography For Course In 
Visual Instruction 
Books 

\rnspiger, Varney C., Measuring the Effectiveness of Sound 
Pictures as Teaching Aids. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1933, 
156 pages. 

Dale, Edgar, The Content of Motion Pictures. combined with 
Children’s Attendance at Motion Pictures. The MacMillan 
Company, New York, 1935. 143 and &1 pages. 

Dale, Edgar, and Ramseyer, Lloyd L., Teaching with Motion 
Pictures: A Handbook of Administrative Practice. Ameri 
can Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1937. 59 

pages. 

The Educational Talking Picture. The 
University Press, Chicago, 1935. 222 pages. 

Forman, Henry James, Our Movie Made Children. The Mae 
Millan Company, New York, 1934. 

Freeman, Frank N., Visual Education. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1924. 388 pages. 

Hoban, Hoban, and Zisman. Visualizing the Curriculum. The 
Cordon Company, New York, 1937. 320 pages. 

Koon, Cline M., Motion Pictures in Education in the United 


Devereux, Frederick L., 


States, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1934 
106 pages 

Knowlton and Tilton, Motion Pictures in History Teaching. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1929. 182 pages. 

Weber, Joseph J., Picture Values in Education. The Educa 
tional Screen, Chicago, 1928. 156 pages. , 

Westfall, Leon H., A Study of Verbal Accompaniments to 
Educational Motion Pictures, Bureau of Publications. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1934. 
68 pages. 

Wood and Freeman, Motion Pictures in the Classroom. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, New York, 1929. 386 pages. 

BULLETINS, MONOGRAPHS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 

A Program for the Utilization of Audio-Visuai Teaching 

Aids, Erpi Consultants, 250 West 57th Street, New York, 


1935. 183 pages. (Concluded on page 17) 
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Conducted by Stella Evelyn Myers 





Journal of Educational Sociology (11 :129-137, No 
vember, 1937) The entire issue of this magazine is 
devoted to the subject, “Educational Aspects of the 
Motion Picture,” and is edited by Frederic M. 
Thrasher, New York University. We regret that 
space prohibits a full resumé of all the articles. Be 
it sufficient to say that the issue contains much 
that is worth the attention of those interested in 
the social and educational significance of motion 
pictures. 

“The Film as an Agency of British-American 
Understanding,” by Frank Darvall, English Speak 
ing Union, London, is of particular interest. Four 
fifths of the films used in England are of American 
make, hence they furnish the chief source of info1 
mation on American life. Even the press has to 
cater to the desire for further information on the 
Wild West, the gangster-ridden city, and divorce 
seeking society after the taste for such slants on 
life has been aroused by the motion pictures. This 
impact of the United States on Britain is altering 
the tempo of her life. She is demanding new com 
forts and new food a la American films. Holly 
wood is also responsible for presenting a picture 
of American life flitting about in high-powered cars, 
wearing lavish clothes, and indulging in cock-tails, 
and illicit love. Indians still trouble the West, 
one constantly dodges bullets on Chicago streets, 
and corruption is the rule in public life. Although 
the press may be aware of the distortion of news, it 
feels justified in giving the people what they want 
ven radio and education are powerless to correct 
the erroneous impressions given by the films. 

The matter of quota and “quota quickies” are 
clearly discussed in the article. The British pro 
duct when sent abroad lacks many of the features 
that make American films go, and when it is really 
of high class, the average theater-goer is unaware 
that it is of foreign production as the attribution 
does not attract attention. Various bodies are work 
ing to bring about an international exchange of sig- 
nificant films which in a sense of fairness is much 
needed. On the average, an educational film needs 
about 4,000 showings to make a fair return on the 
cost of production. England cannot hope in a rea- 
sonable time for so large a distribution. If 250 
million people of English speaking countries could 
unite in the use of educational films, the produc- 
tion would be financially feasible. By such means, 
the distorted view of other lands, using the same 
tongue, would be obviated. 


“Interest of the League of Nations in Motion Pic- 
tures in Relation to Child Welfare,” by Ruth Blood- 
good, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Since 1925, the relation of motion pictures to the 
welfare of children and youth has been a research 


activity of the League of Nations. The result of 
questionnaires, sent to member and non-member 
states in 1925 and again in 1934, indicates that there 
is not sufficient control over children attendance, 
although most countries are attempting a certain 
amount of regulation, Special performances for 
young people are thought impossible because of the 
limited supply of available films. The reviewer be- 
lieves that this is a mistake in the United States. 
Children are interested in nature pictures, especially 
those of animals, and in nearly all kinds of adven- 
ture. If programs are not copied after the theater, 
but are built in a simpler way, there seems no end 
of proper material. Slides, especially those well 
colored, can be combined with films most effectively 
as does Burton Holmes. To be sure, such pro- 
erams require some considerable preparation. The 
old adage, “There is no excellence without labor,” 
is true in this field as well in others. The Field 
Museum in Chicago for many years has been giving 
two performances for children on Saturdays and 
the auditorium is crowded. The entertainment is 
free, but draws crowds in all kinds of weather some 
distance from transportation lines. 

In replies to the questionnaires, two remedies 
are suggested for lack of projection material, viz., 
international collaboration which may help to es- 
tablish a profitable market, and government grants. 


Educational Possibilities of Motion Pictures, by 
Mark May, Director, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University. An address before the National 
Education Association at Detroit, 1937. 

There seems to be a promise that the motion 
picture, which since its inception has been devoted 
to entertainment, may assume a fuller role in the 
art of expression, since it is capable of service in 
saying whatever men have to say. 

Kdison, with his far vision, is quoted as saying 
in 1914 in connection with the release of the Birth 
of the Nation, “It is a big business now—it will be 
bigger yet. But away ahead is real work in edu- 
cation. That is the big ocean of opportunity. Edu- 
cators are all book-minded now, but they will find 
the motion picture in time.” The discrepancies be- 
tween the use of theatrical and educational films 
are pointed out with figures to verify the statements. 

“Even though numerous experiments have 
demonstrated the superior merits and teaching 
values of motion pictures, yet these experiments 
have not convinced the educational world of their 
absolute necessity for carrying on the work of the 
schools. The film is still regarded as a luxury and 
not a necessity.” It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that there is crying need for better oppor- 
tunities for teachers to get the necessary training 
in the use of films. Only about one out of twelve 
of our teacher-training institutions provides definite 
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training. Teachers Institutes are making a contri- 
bution in this direction. 

Three recent movements give education some 
promise of success in using motion picture material. 
The first, was the “Secrets of Success” series pro- 
duced by the committee of Social Values in Mo- 
tion Pictures ; the second, was the work of the Com- 
mission on Human Relations of the Progressive 
Education Association. The last large movement 
is the opening of the vaults of short subjects of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America to an advisory committee of eight educa- 
tors, including the author. No material is yet 
ready for distribution, nor is the method of distribu- 
tion yet decided upon. 

The writer closes with such thoughts of assur- 
- ance as, “I predict that before many years have 
passed the motion picture will become an integral 
part of the course of study and be generally re- 
garded as one of the indispensable elements in the 
curriculum.” 

“Rescuing Civilization through Motion Pictures,” 
by Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High School. 

Quotations from Arnheim, Biaggini, Richards of 
Cambridge, and Orton of Smith College imply that 
the motion picture dulls perception. It looks down, 
rather than up, in respect to the intelligence of the 
audience ; hence it blurs distinctions. 

The proper use for the motion picture does not seem 
to be solely as a means of information about the world 
in which we live. It is a question if informing films 
may be kept free from prejudice or propaganda, There 
is a place for the imagination, with all kinds of people 
and in all ages, without the criticism that the motion 
picture is a narcotic. “Bitter criticism, in some cases 
without a foundation in fact, may be a way of hinder- 
ing the advance of the motion picture and thereby 
perhaps of actually dulling the perceptions of the aud- 
ience of the one art form that is most popular cur- 
rently.” 

Other articles deserving attention are “Civic Edu- 
cation and the Motion Picture” by Thomas Baird, of 
the General Post Office Film Unit, London, and ‘“‘Mo- 
tion-Picture Appreciation in the New Haven Schools,” 
by Donald A. Eldridge, and “Extending the Use of Mo- 
tion Pictures for Physical Education,” by Jay B. Nash, 
New York University. 


Book Review 

Motion Pictures IN Epucation—A Summary of 
the Literature—Source book for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Compiled by Edgar Dale, Fannie W. 
Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Etta Schneider—under 
the auspices of the Committee on Motion Pictures in 
Education of the American Council on Education. 
(472 pp.) Published by The H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York, 1937. 

Here is a volume unique in the visual field to date, 
and it renders a service that should be welcomed by 
thousands. It stands somewhere between a “biblio- 
graphy” and an “anthology’”—the former telling too 
little about too many items, the latter giving too much 
of too few. Motion Pictures 1n EpucaTION presents, 
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in the form of digests, abstracts and deft condensa- 
tions, the gist of the best that has been published on 
visual education, during the last decade, including a 
few references to outstanding writings from still earlier 
years. Naturally the abstracts vary from a paragraph 
to several pages according to length and importance of 
the originals. The selections include some 300 articles 
from magazines, yearbooks, and pamphlets, some 24 
theses for Masters’ and Doctor’s degrees at various 
colleges and universities, and nine books. 

The authors have grouped the material in six con- 
venient subject-heads—with logical subdivisions under 
each as follows: (Part One) The Administration of 
Visual Aids (91 pages) by Dunn and Schneider ; ( Part 
Two) Teaching With the Motion Picture and Other 
Visual Aids (136 pages) by Dunn and Schneider; 
(Part Three) Selecting Instructional Materials (24 
pages) by Hoban; (Part Four) Film Production in 
Schools (36 pages) by Dale; (Part Five) Experiment- 
al Research in Instructional Films (62 pages) by Ho- 
ban; (Part Six) Teacher Preparation in Visual Edu- 
cation (88 pages) by Dunn and Schneider. Appendix 
and Index (15 pages). 


A large admixture of editorial comment by the 
authors increases greatly the readableness and value of 
the volume. Part Five is almost wholly an editorial in- 
terpretation of some fifty investigations. 


Incidentally, the book offers disturbing bits of evi- 
dence on the slow progress of publication in the visual 
field. Only nine books within fifteen years were found 
worthy of inclusion. Practically all theses (24) in this 
field remain “unpublished”—which means they are in- 
accessible to the field save through such summary pub- 
lications as the present volume. The visual field should 
produce these as worthy of publication as any others. 
Finally, of more than 270 magazine articles over half 
are from THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. This magazine be- 
ing devoted entirely to the visual field should naturally 
yield a preponderance of material, but the ratio is all 
wrong, THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN furnished 140 ar- 
ticles and it required 63 other educational magazines to 
furnish 132 more—or about two articles apiece in ten 
years. Writings by the field should be multiplied 
enormously not only in these 63 magazines but in sev- 
eral hundred others which are evidently paying slight 
attention still to the visual movement in education. 


Motion Pictures 1N Epucation should exercise a 
happy influence on future writings in this field. Now 
available, within reasonable compass, is an epitome of 
the best that has so far been done, learned and imag- 
ined. The invaluable sifting process here completed 
has weeded out the mass of naiveté and repetition so 
prevalent in the early literature of any new movement. 
The contradictions, uncertainties, inadequacies that re- 
main are now visible and invite further investigation 
and discussion without risk of repetition. This careful 
compedium of the dicta and facta of visual education's 
past makes easy a comprehensive picture of the present 
status quo. With decks thus cleared—and desks thus 
relieved—we should be ready for action and for a more 
significant literature on visual education in the years 
ahead. N. L. G. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 





LANS ARE now being developed for the meet- 

ing in Atlantic City. We shall meet on Monday 

morning, February 28, and Tuesday morning, 
March 1, in Room 13, Atlantic City Auditorium. 

Our present plan for the program is to devote 
the sessions to broad questions of policy in the fields 
of teacher training, evaluation of visual materials, pro- 
duction, utilization, and research. The final program 
will be ready for the next issue of the EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN. 

The question of policy-making is an important one. 
I have just received a letter from a long-time member 
of the Department who raises such disturbing ques 
tions as these: 

1. Just what does our Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion stand for, anyway? What are our goals and 
objectives ? 

2. Are our efforts merely resulting in the indiscrim- 
inate use of visual aids or are we vitally affecting new 
and progressive trends in American education ? 

3. Why hasn't our society been instrumental in pre- 
paring yearbooks, developing research projects, and in 
essence acting as a spear-head for the effective utili 
zation of visual aids in the schools? 

These are questions which are well worth discus- 
sion at Atlantic City. 

It seems to me, too, that we must begin at once the 
coordination of the various kinds of educational ac 
I don’t 
mean that we should be the co-ordinating agency, but 


tivity going on in the field of visual materials. 


we certainly do have some responsibility for seeing that 
this coordination is developed. 

Let me give you some examples of the different types 
of motion-picture programs now going forward in the 
country. Miss Alice Keliher has prepared certain film 
teaching materials from theatrical subjects and is util 
izing them in discussion and study with high-school 
students. Her problem is the utilization of film situ 
ations in dealing with work in human relations. Mr. 
John Abbott, of the Museum of Modern Art Film Li 
brary, has developed very fine series of programs 
showing the history of the motion picture as an art. 
Literally hundreds of educational institutions have co 
operated in putting on this series. 

The American Council on Education for the past 
several years has been engaged in setting up a cleat 
ing-house of information in the field of the motion 
picture and allied visual aids. The National Committe 
on the Teaching of Motion-Picture Appreciation has, 
since its inception, been concerned with the introduc 
tion of motion-picture discrimination into the schools. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
had a Committee on Motion Pictures and Visual Edu 
cation for many years. 

The U. S. Office of Education has had, until just 
recently, a specialist in the field of visual instruction. 
Their Pamphlet No. 80, “Sources of Visual Aids and 


Equipment for Instruction Use in Schools” is an ex- 
cellent example of the type of work which has been 
done by this department. 

Two types of co-ordination can be effected between 
these groups concerned with visual materials. The first 
may be called physical coordination. This means clar- 
ifying the activities of the various groups so as to 
avoid duplication and to enhance concentration, Second, 
there is a mental co-ordination that might occur, a 
thinking together on common objectives. 

This co-ordination would be especially valuable in 
the field of research. At the present time a national 
radio committee has a cooperative list of all research 
problems which are being worked upon and reports 
are made concerning the progress of the research. All 
co-operating members, therefore, know just exactly 
what is occurring in the research field throughout the 
country, 

One other point deserves mention, I have visited 
many of the schools which have excellent libraries of 
visual materials. They have fine negatives from which 
duplicates could easily be made, but we have developed 
as yet no state, regional, or national clearing house, for 
effecting such changes. Why isn’t it possible to ar- 
range in some way to exchange duplicate materials 
from school to school? 

| have discussed only one of the many problems 
which face us in developing national policies. Why 
not meet with us in Atlantic City and help us think 
these problems through? 

The address of the Department of Visual Instruction 
is now Box 3046 University Station, Columbus, Ohio. 

—Edgar Dale 


Teacher Training in Visual Aids 


(Concluded from page 14) 

The Stereograph and Lantern Slide in Education. Keystone 
View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 1936. 24 pages. 

Votion Pictures in Education, Department of University Ex- 
tension, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 1936. 23 pages. 

Visual Instruction Monographs, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Report of the Committee on Visual Education for Lexington 
Public Schools, Department of University Extension, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 1936. 21 pages. 

National Education Association, Proceedings, from 1923. 

Dale, Edgar, Motion Picture Appreciation, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Washington, D. C., 1934. 16 
pages. 

Dale, Edgar, Motion Pictures: Questions and Answers, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, Washington, 
D. C., 1936. 16 pages. 

Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School, Thirteenth Year- 
book. The National Elementary Principal, Vol. XIII 
(June, 1934) 


Visual Aids 


n the Schools, Bulletin IV, New York State 
Association of Elementary Principals, December, 1935, 


160 pages. 
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Trees in Winter--In Hand Made Lantern Slides 











By ANN GALE Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 
HE ARCHITECTURE of trees in winter is something branching. (2) An Elm tree with its fan-shaped top and 
that children in sixth and seventh grades can see and gracefully shaped branches. (3) An Oak with its irregu- 

appreciate. They can recognize even that the branching lar shape, and its strongly curved angle of branching. (4) 

system of each tree down to the smallest twig keeps the An Apple tree in a semi-circular shape, with its long 

same angle of branching throughout. horizontal branches. (5) A Pear tree with, its tall center 
These six slides will be helpful in pointing out distinctly branches, and the slightly spreading lower branches. (6) A 
different tree shapes and branching patterns before any out- Lombardy poplar, tall and slender, with its straight vertical 
door excursions are taken. branches. 
(1) A maple tree with its oval shape, straight trunk Keystone crayons may be used to make the trees stand 
which branches off at the top; and its acute angle of out against the background. 
4, 
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Send for New 1938 AMPRO Catalog 


The new 1938 Ampro Catalog is just off the 


press. It is beautifully and clearly illustrated. 
shows the entire line of Ampro 16mm. Precision 
Projectors—Silent, Sound-on-film, and Convert- 
ible—and gives in complete detail the specifica- 
tions and special features of each Ampro model. 
It tells briefly the story of Ampro “Certified 
Precision” and explains why Ampro quality has 
won world-wide acceptance by thousands of 
schools. universities, churches. and _ industrial 


organizations. 


A copy of this new catalog will be mailed to 
you without any obligations. Simply fill out 


the coupon and mail it to the Ampro Corporation, 2839 
N. Western Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


M. W. Dunscombe, Ltd., BRISTOL, AMPRO SALES DEPARTMENT— 
> St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol 1, England. 

TITITIIIIIITITI Titi iiiliiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiliiiliiiliiiiiililiiiiiiiiiiii iii) 
AMPRO CORPORATION, 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, II. 
M. W. Dunscombe, Ltd., Bristot, AMpro SALES DEPARTMENT— 
> St. Augustine’s Parade, Bristol 1, England. 

(,entlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the new 1938 Ampro Catalog. 


B 
_ 
aw 
@o 
Li) 
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NEWS AND NOTES = Seitg beicf notations on 


significant doings and events in the visual field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





American Council Committee Gets New Grant 


A grant of $135,000 from the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation for the three year 
support of the activities of the Committee on Motion 
Pictures in Education was announced last month in 
Washington by George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education. With this grant a 
clearing house of information and activity on visual 
problems, as they relate to general education, will be 
established under the direction of Charles F. Hoban, 
Jr., associate in motion picture education. 

The American Council on Education, with the fi- 
nancial support ot the Payne Fund and the General 
Education Board, has carried on a number of activities 
in this area during the past several years. As part of 
its new clearing house function, the Committee on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education plans to coordinate the 
work of other centers interested in films. The Com- 
mittee will (1) establish reviewing panels of .experts 
in various educational fields to view and appraise edu- 
cational films which are now available, and outline 
areas for needed film production ; (2) establish experi- 
mental centers in various institutions to study tech- 
niques related to the use of films in educational pro- 
grams; (3) sponsor a series of institutes and con- 
ferences in which results of evaluation and experi- 
mental activities will be made widely available to teach- 
ers and administrators, 

The Committee is made up of the following persons: 
John E. Abbott, Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City; W. W. Charters, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus; Frank N. 
Freeman, University of Chicago; Ben G. Graham, 
chairman, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Mrs. 
B. F. Langworthy, former president, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago; and Mark A. 
May, director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale 
University. 


Film Teaching Plan 


The Commission on Human Relations of the Pro- 
gressive Association, through its chairman, Dr. 
Alice V. Keliher, has been conducting an experimental 
program of specially edited 16mm sequences from well- 
known films in twenty selected high schools and col- 
leges through the country as a means of helping ado- 
lescents solve their personal problems and develop a 
keen insight into human relations and needs. 

Feature pictures containing “real life” problems, 
such as The Devil Is a Sissy, Winterset, The Informer, 
Fury, and others, have been re-edited into two or three 
short subjects each, stressing the main points of social 
interest in the films, Exhibition of these sequences to 
the students are followed by oral or written discussion 


of the problems involved, under the guidance of the 
teacher. It is expected that sixty of these short sub- 
jects will be in circulation by July 1938. 

Dr. Keliher believes that the project will educate 
a new audience to “films of significant type” by making 
young people more critical of thematic material. She 
further states that a long period of observation must 
precede any attempt to evaluate exactly the educational 
value of these films. 


Visual Education on State Programs 

The fifth annual meeting of the School Adminis- 
trators and Executives of Texas, called by the 
State Superintendent of Education, met in Austin 
Thursday and Friday, January 6 and 7, 1938. This 
session was especially significant as it was devoted 
largely to a discussion of audio-visual education. The 
program (which we hope to report in greater detail 
in a later issue) included three prominent out-of-state 
speakers, namely, Mr. Ellsworth C. 
director, Victor Division, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica; Mr. V. C. Arnspiger, Erpi Picture Consultants ; 
and Walter S. Bell, Visual Education Supervisor, 
Atlanta City Schools. 


Dent, educational 


* Sf 

Principals in attendance at the annual meeting of 
the Department of Secondary School Principals of the 
Michigan Education Association December 9-10, heard 
a panel discussion on visual education in Michigan. 
Memibers of the panel were: W. F. Head, Principal 
Central High School, Kalamazoo, Chairman Committee 
on Visual Education; E, L. Austin, Professor of 
Education, Michigan State College; C. A. Fisher, 
Director of Extension Division, University of Mich. ; 
Robert Sharer, Principal Coldwater High School ; 
Mrs. Helen Rand Miller, University High School, 
Chairman of the Committee on Standards for Motion 
Pictures, National Council of Teachers of English; 
George Stracke, Visual Education Specialist. Flint 
Public Schools. 


Our Cover Picture 
(The Crest of the Sierras) 

HE Sierra Nevada Mountains, a range extending along 

the east border of California, contain numerous lofty 

peaks and deep valleys which are famous for their 
grandeur of scenery. The strength of this canvas by Curtis 
lies in the bold lines and the splendid handling of mass: the 
charm in the exquisite coloring of rugged peaks where the 
artist has captured the sunlight and revealed the mystery of 
shadow on the mountain crests. 

Leland S. Curtis was born in Denver, Colorado, August 1, 
1897. He is a member of the most important Artist’s Club 
of this country and has studied abroad. He possesses a sense 
of color and a well disciplined eye which are reflected in his 
paintings. 
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Newest and best films ...... Prompt, efficient service .-..... Reasonable rentals 


For the New Semester’s Film Needs 
Consult Our New 


72-Page Rental Catalog 


and Supplements No. 1 and No. 2 


These list and describe thousands of !6mm talking and silent, and 35mm silent instruc- 
tional films including the following subjects: 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION SPORTS 

SOCIAL SCIENCE AND TRAVEL NATURAL HISTORY 

MUSIC APPRECIATION POPULAR SCIENCE 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

AMERICA'S HALL OF FAME MICROSCOPIC STUDIES 

NATURE STUDY HISTORY 

GOVERNMENT 

INDUSTRIES OF THE U. S. pe eg 

SALES TRAINING 

ANIMAL STUDIES BIRD LIFE 

INSECT LIFE MARINE AND ACQUATIC STUDIES 

LITERATURE READING 
A few of our fine Sound-on-film 16mm entertainment and educational feature pictures. 
Abraham Lincoln 10 reels Jane Eyre... | _...... 7 reels 
Black Beauty 7 reels FN | eae ee ra 8 reels 
The Big Drive 8 reels Last Days of Pompeii _.... 6 reels 
The Covered Wagon & reels Man's Best Friend 6 reels 
Drake, the Pirate 8 reels The Old Homestead _ 8 reels 
Don Quixote 8 reels Robinson Crusoe Lestsssesee-. 3 POOMS 
Girl of the Limberlost 9 reels The Silent Enemy... 6 reels 
The Healer 8 reels The Viking. _ 6 reels 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 8 reels The Wandering Jew 6 reels 
Life of Stephen Foster 8 reels William Tell 7 reels 


Religious Films for Lent 
We have many religious features and short subjects in |!6mm sound-on-film, 16mm silent and 
35mm silent form for Lenten bookings. Send for complete list. 
16mm Silent Educational Films 
We have greatly increased our library of 16mm silent educational subjects. Ask for Supple- 
ment No. 2, listing and describing them. 
Send For Free Catalog and Supplements No. 1 and No. 2 Today 


We sell new and used talking and silent motion picture equipment, also cameras, screens, 
and all motion picture accessories. Whatever your film needs, or your equipment needs, 
Ideal Pictures Corporation can serve you. Get Our List — We May Save You Money! 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 


28 EAST EIGHTH STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Universal, 


16 MM 


SOUND PROJECTOR 





New All-Purpose Model 


Now, for the first time, an 
ALL-PURPOSE 16 MM 
Sound Projector is offered 
to you. Completely flexible 
for the varied demands of 
classroom and auditorium 


| Faw 




















Adjustable as easily 
and as quickly as your radio 
to tone quality for small 
group work but with plenty 
of built-in reserve power for 
large audiences. Clear, 
steady image projected to 
any desired size. No com- 
plicated threading. Easy on 
film. Requires no trained 
operator. Handsome mod- 
.ern case design. Can also 
be used for silent films. 
A Universal comes to you 
complete, ready to operate. 
No extras to buy. May be 
purchased on the Universal 
Budget Plan. See yourdealer 
or write for further details to 






Universal Sound Projector 
Division of 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 
192] Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room — 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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Institute on Audio-Visual Aids 


Reported by HAROLD C. BAUER 


Chairman of the Northwest Audio-Visual Committee 


DUCATORS from the seven Northwest states of 

Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and Montana held a challenging 
audio-visual institute at the University of Minnesota's 
Center for Continuation Study, December 2, 3, and 4. 
The three day institute offered a varied program of 
demonstrations and discussions dealing with teach 
ing techniques and problems pertinent to administration, 
distribution and training of teachers in service, Robert 
A. Wissack, Director, Department of Visual Education, 
University of Minnesota and Mr, J. M. Nolte, Dir 
ector for Continuation Study, were responsible for ar 
ranging the institute program. Illness prevented Pro 
fessor Kissack’s attendance however, and in his ab 
sence Herbert Jensen of the Visual Education Service, 
University of Minnesota, made the arrangements 
necessary to the smooth functioning of the meetings. 

Dr. Edgar Dale, Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, discussed the Needs 
and Problems of Teacher Training. “Teacher train- 
ing, like too much of the work in public schools, col- 
leges, and universities, is often verbalistic,” said Dr. 
Dale. “Our students are constantly presented with 
shadow of meaning without its reality, the husks 
without the kernel. Teacher education is excessively 
verbalistic because it is not sufficiently concerned with 
the needs and interests of the prospective teachers 
It tends to substitute words for experience.” Dr. 
Charles Hoban, Secretary, American Council of Edu 
cation, Washington, D. ©. gave a resumé of what 
liad been done in the field of adapting motion pictures 
to education. He further outlined the Educational 
Motion Picture Project for the next three years 
Miss Florence Keliher, President of the Committee on 
Human Relations, Progressive Education Association, 
conducted a demonstration with a short film J/en Jn 
White, re-edited by the committee. Harold C. Bauer, 
Supt. of Schools, Lakefield, Minnesota, reported the 
results of a questionnaire mailed to seventeen hundred 
forty five Northwest educators, and summarized the 
Trends in Educational Thinking as They Related to 
Audio-Visual Aids, indicated by this questionnaire. 
Dr. H. A. Gray, Research Associate, Erpi Pictur 
Consultants, was assisted in the presentation of a sound 
film by Mr. Burgert of the University High School. 
“The terms Visual Education, Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, etc. are misnomers,” said Dr. Gray, “since the 
individual reacts to life situations as a whole and _ not 
solely through the senses of seeing and hearing. More 
objective terminology would be Audio-Visual learning 
aids and their uses.” Ella C. Clark, State Teachers 
College, Winona, Minnesota, discussed Gaining Com 
plete and Accurate Concepts through the Use of 
Pictures. “Among the things which must be read into 
a well selected picture,” said Miss Clark, “are size, 
color, odor, speed, temperature, moisture, weight, 
sound, and motion.” Mr. C. P. Archer, Head of the 
Department of Education, Moorhead State Teachers 
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of Confidence 


Outstanding 16mm Sound Films 


Skillfully combining entertainment appeal with educational value. 
Available for rental or sale. 








FEATURES 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
LITTLE MEN 
JANE EYRE 
BLACK BEAUTY 
DRAKE THE PIF.ATE 
HISTORY OF AVIATION 
GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST 
HIS DOUBLE LIFE 


(Arnold Bennett's "Buried Alive") 


and 232 other Features 














SHORTS 
60 WORLD IN REVIEW Reels 
30 SECRETS OF NATURE SERIES 


(British Instructional Films) 


100 TRAVELS and CUSTOMS Reels 
50 SPORTS PICTURES 


(Including Ice Hockey and Winter Sports) 


100 MUSICALS 
40 RECESS PROGRAMS 
8 CHILDREN'S HOUR PROGRAMS 


(for Primary Grades) 


150 CARTOONS 
THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 


(t and 2 reel versions) 


MONTHLY NEWS DIGEST 


(From Current Pathe News) 








Send for catalog of over 900 Entertainment and Educational subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th Street 


Dept. E-I 


New York, N. Y. 
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College, in his review of Courses for Training Teachers 
in the Use of Visual Aids, pointed out the great varia 
tion that exists in the teaching procedure of visual 
instruction courses. However, “all agree that much 
use should be made of class demonstrations and actual 
practice with children.” Donald K. Lewis, Red Wing 
Minnesota, High School, demonstrated the Use of 
Models and Museuin Materials. J. K. 
Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of Wiscon- 
sin, discussed In-Service Training Methods. Ella C. 
Probst, Instructor, Minneapolis Public Schools, gave 
a demonstration on the Use of Lantern Slides. M. I. 
Smith of Hibbing, Minnesota, presented the topic The 
Mechanics of Distribution. Mr. G. L. Berry of Glen 
coe, Minnesota, outlined the Organization of a Visual 
Education Program for a Small School, “No con- 
structive educational work in visual instruction can be 
carried on in any school without some organized work- 


Hansen, Chiet 


ing plan, and some one person responsible for the 
functioning of such a plan,” he stated. H. B. McCarty, 
Director of radio station WHO, University of Wis 
consin, discussed The Use of the Radio in the Class- 
room, David E. Strom, in charge of Visual-Education, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, spoke on The Silent 
Motion Picture, pointing out the value and place of 
motion pictures in general, and the silent film specifi- 
cally. 





The following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 

1. The committee composed of Supt. Harold C. Bauer, 
Dr. C. P. Archer, Miss Ella C. Clark, Mr. Donald K. Lewis, 
and Mr. M. I. Smith, be instructed and encouraged to use 
every effort to promote the immediate extension of a more 


effective use of visual aids in the educational program: by 
contacting superintendents, principals, supervisors, teachers 
and parents; by requesting consideration of audio-visual educa- 
tion on educational programs; by using radio, public press, and 
other means of reaching the general public; by contacting 
University Departments of Visual Education to ascertain if 
films can not be made more easily available both as to 
rental and cost of transportation; by trying to work out 
a practical plan of setting up an economical and _ efficient 
system of distribution of films and other visual aids. 

2. That State Departments of Education be urged: To 
give visual education appropriate emphasis in the Manual of 
Standards, bulletins, courses of study, and syllabi; to study 
the advisability of organizing a division of visual education 
on a part-time or full-time basis; to prepare an outline for 
distribution to the schools of the state on visual education 
with suggestions as to its nature, purpose, scope, and use. 


3. That the teacher training institutions of the state, private 
and public, be urged to set up courses of instruction in the 
use of visual aids as an integral part of the teacher train- 
ing program and that special attention be given to the 
needs of teachers now in service who must rely upon ex- 
tension or summer school work for help from teacher training 
institutions in building for their professional improvement 
and growth; further, that teacher training institutions arrange, 
so far as possible, for regional conferences or institutes in 
visual education and for evening and Saturday classes where 
needs may be met through such opportunities. 


The following educators were named to serve on the general 
committee as state chairmen: Iowa — H. L. Kooser, Iowa 
State College, Ames; Montana—Don G. Williams, Great 
Falls; Wisconsin—J. E. Hansen, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; North Dakota—O. S. Anderson, High School, Far- 
go; South Dakota—Paul G. Tschetter, Webster; Michigan— 
Mary MacDonald, Wakefield. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pe. 





Course of Study in Photography 


F a school is contemplating a course of study in 
photography for the beginners, it can do no better, 
in the writer’s opinion, than follow the plan outlined 
in Eastman Kodak Company’s new syllabus, PHo- 
TOGRAPHY—A Syllabus and Guide for Teacher Train- 
ing. This publication presents a most thorough plan 
for systematic progress, including five well planned 
units subdivided into twenty-three separate problems. 
There is a list of references as well as an objective 
test for each of the units. The book is really a self- 
administering laboratory manual which the pupils can 
use individually and independently if so desired. The 
course includes the following items: 
Unit One (First Cycle) 
Fundamental Operations of Photography as Introduced 
by the Pinhole Camera 
I. Making the pinhole camera. 
and Practice 
Il. Picture taking with the pinhole camera. 
Theory of Composition lighting and 
exposure 
III. Developing the film 
[V. Making the print. 
V. Mounting the print 


For LASTING 


Impressions 


Use PICTURO LS I 


“In one ear and out the other” can apply only to 
ORAL teaching. Facts VISUALIZED with Picturols 
make a lasting impression. 

These convenient rolls of 35mm. film containing a 
series of still pictures are the easiest of all visual 
material to use. With a light-weight S.V.E. Projector 
the teacher or lecturer can show each view to the 
entire class at once, 
with a brilliant clear 
screen image of prac- 
tically any size de- 
sired. 

Picturols are available 
for all fields of study. 
Write for list of sub- 
jects from our library 
which contains the 
world’s largest listing 
(Illust.) of filmslides. 


S.V.E. Picturol 
Projector, Model F. 


SOCIETY / VISUAL EDUCATION. Ac 


Manufacturers, Producers, and Dirtributorr of hirual, MY 


DEPT. E. 327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Basic Theory 











Unit Two (Second Cycle) 
Theory and Practice of Photography as Involved in 
the Use of the Hand Camera 
VI. Fundamental theories involved in unit One 
explained. 
VII. Theory and practice involved in the use of 
camera lenses. 
VIII. Applications of lens theories in the use of 
hand cameras 
IX. The theory and practice of exposure 
X. The theory and practice involved in modern 
films and filters 
Unit Three 
Theory and Practice Involved in the Production 
of Good Negatives 
XI. The chemistry of developing and _ fixing 
solutions 
XII. The theory of development 
XIII. The practice of development 
XIV. Judging the quality of negatives and learning 
the causes of defects 
XV. Improvement of negative through intensifi- 
cation, reduction and retouching 
Unit Four 
Theory and Practice of Tone Reproduction 
XVI. Theory of printing papers and their selection 
XVII. Theory and practice of printing 
XVIII. Theory and practice of enlargements 
XIX. More about mounting 
Unit Five 
Theory and Practice in Special Phases of Photography 
XXI. Portraiture by daylight . 
XXII. Interiors by daylight 
XXIII. Portraiture and Interiors using Photofloods 
and Photo-flash Lamps. 


Motion Picture Demonstration Lesson 


A demonstration lesson was presented in the At- 
lantic City Auditorium in connection with the meet 
ings of the New Jersey State Teachers Association 
November 13th. Dr. Lawrence R. Winchell, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Vineland, N. J., conducted 
the discussion with a group of 9th grade students in 
Social Studies from the Vineland High School. This 
was the only demonstration held and was attended 
by thousands of teachers from all over the State. Dr. 
Winchell has conducted extension courses in Visual 
Instruction for teachers at Rutgers University for 
eight years. 

Before the actual demonstration, Dr. Winchell 
outlined the purposes and the objectives of the ex- 
periment. The particular film which was used in 
the demonstration was on the subject of Irrigation. 
Since these students were studying this subject at 
this particular time in the Vineland High School, 
it was necessary to introduce the film at the psycho 
logical time in the discussion to clear up mistaken 
ideas, to convey accurate information, to answer 
questions which were raised by the students. The 
problem to be solved was—Shall the Nation reach 
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An exceptional school film— 
gy ag Be TYPICAL LADS AND LASSIES 


MR. AND MRS. MARTIN JOHNSON” 














COUTS IN AFRICA . : 
ane 4 femm sound on fine International and Period 
Write for terms « ll details on . 
iis summptenal siiak oumed Se Dolls typically dressed. 
LEWIS FILM SERVICE 
105 EAST 1ST ST., WICHITA, KANSAS ®indis pens able to 
teachers of festivals and 
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The discussion was largely between students 10325 Orton Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 





guided only by the teacher. Certain questions were 
raised which could only be answered by actually 
seeing the film. The discussion centered around the 16 

mm ne aang mm. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
pupil-made colored lantern slides on_ irrigatior Complete Sound-enSGm: Resiel Cengiane- Gs 


which were prepared by committees of students be Complete Silent Rental Programs — $3.00 up 
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The students had gathered material from all sou 





ces, such as the government Bureau of Reclamation, 





the irrigated regions, libraries and reference books 
The demonstration revealed real abstract thinkin, “"“SPINNING SPOKES” 
and reasoning on the visual aids used. A Snappy film story on 
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GLASS-BEADED SCREENS 


Movies, filmslides, glass slides and other visual teaching material 
appear at their best when projected onto Da-Lite glass-beaded screens. 
Millions of tiny glass beads on the surface reflect the maximum of 


The Da-Lite Challenger can be set up 
light. Images are brilliant, sharply defined and rich in detail yet 


instantly anywhere. It folds compactly 


for easy carrying. I! sizes. 30" by 40" to there is no sparkling or glare. Da-Lite glass-beaded screens are 
72" by 72". From $15.00 up. ; available in many styles and sizes for every school requirement. 
The Standard model has an extension " . pgm , : 

See at your dealer’s or write for complete facts! Da-Lite Screen Co., 


support that locks automatically in place. 
The DeLuxe model has a crank and gear 


lift. 


Inc., 2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Il. 








> ) DA-LITE SCREEN CO.., Inc. 
FRE E Literature 5 Dept. ES, 2717 Me. Crawlerd Ave., Chisege, Ml. 
Mail Coupon Now! ) Please send your FREE literature on Da-Lite Screens. 
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Onlythe Best 
16mm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low frental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 243°, AU8U8" AVE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Mount Your “COLOR” Slides With The Help of 
THE S & S LANTERN SLIDE VISE 


Most sturdy construction, will not tip over when being used. 
By pressing a simple lever, the slides can quickly be in- 
serted or removed. 
Special suction rubber feet keep the Vise in position on any 
smooth or rough table surface. 
Will accommodate = ” oa of lantern slides. 
black and chrome fin 

PRICE $3. 50 7 .00 East of the Rockies) 
Order from your local dealef or write to 


SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Inc. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


16mm SOUND ON FILM 
FOR SCHOOL AND CHURCH USE 
Selected entertainment, educational and 


religious feature pictures 
over 100 silent programs — 100 reels sound 
Rentals East of Miss. Only — Catalog on request 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION SUPPLY CORPORATION 
1757 BROADWAY BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Beautiful 














TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 


FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 


16MM. SOUND ON FILM 
RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 


A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE *% KEEPER OF THE BEES *% GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST * I CON- 
QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY * IN 
OLD SANTA FE * EAT ’EM ALIVE x CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
* SILENT ENEMY * JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE x 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE *® HEARTS OF HUMANITY * 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
*% NOW OR NEVER * THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS * 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS * all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *% and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 400 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway, Dept. V. New York City 


Rapi0 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 


& MESSAGES 

a 50 Radio-Mats $1.50 & 

=3 White, Amber, Green EK 
Accept no substitute 











Back Issues Wanted 


We are in need of the following back issues 
January 1933 through January 1934 
January through September 1936 
If any of our readers can supply these numbers, a fair price 








will be paid for them, if received in good condition. 





The Educational Screen 


Current Film Releases 





Castle News Films 

To meet the growing need of schools for newsfilms, 
Castle Films, Inc., New York City, is releasing pro- 
fessionally edited News Parades, Sports Parades, 
travel pictures and topical short features well adapted 
for use in schools. Both silent and sound versions are 
available in 8 and 16 mm width, and at prices school 
systems can afford. 

Mr. Castle got his idea for large scale production 
of popular-priced films from an opportunity to buy 
professional newsreels depicting the story of England's 
Coronation last year. Other films of geographical in- 
terest are his Paris the Beautiful, Venice the Magnif- 
cent and Erotic Egypt, telling the story of these far- 
away places in a way that professor Pitkin of Co- 
lumbia University maintains is twice as effective as 
any geography book could be. Issued twice monthly, 
the News Parade series started with a compilation 
called the News Parade of the Year, has caught such 
events as the American Legion Parade in New York, 
and offers sports subjects stimulating to school young- 


sters. 


Gutlohn Offerings 

The January issue of The Monthly News Digest, 
released in 16mm. sound-on-film by Walter O. Gut- 
lohn Inc., consists of a dramatic review of the out- 
standing events that have occurred during the year 
1937. The Monthly News Digest is a one reel con 
densed version of the current Pathe News and is issued 
regularly each month. The material is carefully edited 
to make it of the greatest possible value to schools 
as well as to general audiences. 

A new Gutlohn catalog of Entertainment Pictures in 
16n1m sound-on-film is just off the press, double the 
size of the previous edition and containing the largest 
selection of features and short subjects ever offered by 
this firm. It may be obtained free by writing to Walter 
O, Gutlohn, Inc., 35 W. 45th Street, New York City. 


A Movie from The Women's Bureau 

The woman shopper buying her street frock and 
evening gown little guesses the history and drama be- 
hind them. The main features of the whole story are 
set forth in a new silent movie entitled What's in a 
Dress, now available free in 16 mm and 35 mm from 
the Women’s Bureau, U 
film deals with old problems in the dress industry and 


Department of Labor. The 
new ways of meeting them. Legisla‘ive action and 
cooperative efforts of employers and employees are 
represented as measures now in force in most of the 
plants. In contrast to such progress are the sweatshop 
practices featured in the film as still prevailing in 
some places, Other problems characteristic of the cloth- 
ing industry, such as seasonal unemployment, chisel- 
ing, and the speed-up system, are stressed as requiring 
for solution the efforts of all concerned. The role of 
the Women’s Bureau in investigating conditions and 
formulating standards also is pictured in its new movie 
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Three New Eastman 
Science Films...Including the | 
First of a Series on Chemistry 


Historical Introduction to the Study of 
Chemistry is the first of a new series of 
films being produced at the suggestion 
and with the codperation of the New 
York Chemistry Teachers’ Club. It pro- 
vides a vivid background and a strong 
stimulus for students beginning the study 
of chemistry. 

Eastman also announces The Nitrogen 
Cycle and The Carbon-Oxygen Cycle 
equally important additions to the science 
section of every school’s film library. 

Each of: these films is in one reel; each 
is priced at $24, transportation included. 
Order now for early delivery... . Eastman 
Kodak Company, Teaching Films Divi- 
sion, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Educational Screen 





AMONG THE PRODUCERS Wheve the commercial 


/ , a , , / 
firms aAnNnNCuUNCeE Mew products and developments of interest lo the field. 
( t 





Filmosound Improvements and Price Reductions 

With the announcement of great improvements 
throughout the entire line of Filmsounds, Bell & How- 
ell is now producing four standard models of 16 mm. 
sound-on-film projectors, one Model 120, two model 
138’s, and one Model 130. All embody a host of new 
features lending greater flexibility. 

The new 750-watt Filmosound 120-G has an electric 
rewind, a still-picture clutch and a reverse gear, two 
speeds, sound and silent, and an improved amplifier 
providing 18 watts with greater fidelity than before. 
The take-up mechanism is designed to require no 
changing of belts to run reels of various sizes. This 
model is also available with a special amplifier to op- 
erate on 25-to 60-cycle alternating current. 

The new Model 138-F is the same single-case Filmo- 
sound which has been popular for home and smaller- 
audience use, but to it have been added a reverse gear 
and a still-picture clutch, as well as many minor im- 
provements. The Filmsound 138-J is the Bell & How- 
ell answer to the demand for an enclosed 138. It 1s 
a two-case job, with its projector fully enclosed in 
a “blimp” case. The second case contains a twelve- 
inch speaker. The projector provides both clutch 
and reverse and may be used for silent as well as 
sound films. Volume production has permitted a sub- 
stantial in the price of these two machines, the new 
price of Model 138-F being $385, and that of 138-] 
$410. 





“Lee after the Surrender at Appomattox” 
(No. 257, Unit XI, “Slavery and the War between the States,” 
from The Pageant of America Lantern Slide collection) 


The very newest of the improved Filmosounds is the 
130-D, the powerful 1000-watt Auditorium model. A 
completely redesigned amplifier is the outstanding new 
feature of the 130. 


Ampro Pamphlet 

The Ampro Corporation of Chicago, manufacturers 
16mm silent and sound motion picture projectors has 
just completed a four-page folder which is to be dis 
tributed throughout the field of Audio-Visual Educa 
tion. This brochure, lithographed in colors, is graphic 
and holds interest for every educator. A copy of this 
pamphlet will be sent to any school official or executive 


who requests it. 


Well Known Historical Slides Revised 

The Pageant of America Lantern Slide collection 
has been thoroughly revised, and a new 32-page cata 
log listing these excellent slides prepared by the Yale 
University Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
In harmony with suggestions received from schools and 
museums throughout the country, changes have 
been made and new slides added until the ma- 
terial represents a unique and comprehensive collection 
of authentic prints, drawings, paintings, photographs, 
maps, etc., invaluable for teachers of American history 
and the social studies. 

One thousand black and white slides have been se 
lected by members of the Department of 
Education of Yale University from 11,- 
500 illustrations which appear in the fif 
teen volumes of The Pageant of America. 
Of this number, 625 have been edited and 
classified into 24 convenient teaching 
units by Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton of New 
York University, and 375 have been 
grouped under 15 general headings such 
as “Portraits,” “Maps,” “Charts and Dia- 
grams,” “Papers and Documents,” ete. 
Throughout, one general principle has 
been followed—the slides, individually and 
in groups, must be of interest to the child 
as well as the trained historian. They have 
been selected with the idea of bringing the 
pupil into as close a physical or sensory 
contact with history as the topic permits. — 

Each slide bears a key number which 
refers to the corresponding illustration in 
the Pageant of America volume, in which 
also appears an interesting and authentic 
explanatory text with the picture. Dr. 
Knowlton’s introduction to the slide cata- 
log gives some helpful suggestions for 
teaching procedure, including specimen 
lessons on units and individual slides. 


January, 1 938 


Norman Alley Visits DeVry's Chicago Factory 

Norman Alley, enroute to New York, visited his 
friend Herman A. DeVry, pioneer manufacturer, 
and inventor of the famous Model “A” Newsreel 
Camera which secured many of the already-famous 
motion pictures of the unfortunate Panay incident 





Mr. Alley, H. A. DeVry, and D. C. Beaulieu, DeVry 
foreign representative, who is holding the camera 


H. A. DeVry holds in his possession a lettet 
among the 


which will always be cherished 
first sent after Alley reached American shores . 

“T wish to take this opportunity of telling you that 
had it not been for my faithful DeVry Camera, 
the valuable scenes of the Panay incident might 
not have been as accurate and clear as they were.” 


New Continuous Projector Introduced 

J. Kentfield Morley has resigned as Sales Promotion 
Manager of Bell & Howell Company to become Vice 
President and General Manager of the Advitagraph 
Corporation, producers of motion picture advertising 
and manufacturers of Flo-Lite continuous advertising 
movie projectors. The general offices of the com 
pany are located at 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chi 
cago, another at Louisville, Kentucky, and the factory 
at Rochester, New York. 

The company will provide a complete advertising 
script and dialogue. It will supervise all filming and 
laboratory production and handle all distribution, theat 
rical and non-theatrical. It will supply its own Flo 
Lite continuous advertising projectors, sound and Ss! 
lent, developed by Jack Moranz, President of the cor 
poration. These machines operate on a new principle, 
eliminating the conventional shutter and the intermit 
tent motion. The picture is projected through a revo 
lutionary principle, utilizing pyramidal mirrors. The 
mirrors travel in a continuous flowing circuit, taking 
the place of the old style shutter, and recast the images 
from the film indirectly to the screen, thereby entirely) 
eliminating intermittent motion. 

Standard intermittent projectors, both sound and 
silent, of reputable manufacturers will also be used for 
regular screen projection. 

The company is launching a national organization 
of distributors and exhibitors who will service this 
equipment as well as provide simultaneous showings 
of films as required by the advertiser, both to theatri 
cal as well as non-theatrical audiences. 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught . . . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 
with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
iF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 


Available After January 15th 
NORMAN ALLEY'S 
‘Bombing of the U. 8S. S. Panay” 


(Produced by Chas. E. Ford) 
Three Thrilling Reels! 





FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO 
GREATER PICTURES ARE 
AVAILABLE THAN THESE: 


MERRY-GO-ROUND OF 1938 i} 
SHOW BOAT 
MY MAN GODFREY 
THREE KIDS AND A QUEEN 
THE ROAD BACK 
—and Deanna Durbin's great pictures— 
THREE SMART GIRLS 
100 MEN AND A GIRL 
(Catalogue 15) 

















Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 
regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 
and other motion pictures. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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The Educational Screen 


THE FILM ESTIMATES 





Bad Man of Brimstone (Wallace Beery, Virginia 
Bruce) (MGM) Super-Western with Beery an 
ultra-bad hombre dealing sudden death through- 
out. Violence, brutality, treachery, deafen- 
img noise in the old two-gun Western style. 
Uneonvincing father-son relation, and distorted 
motivation. Hero sadly inadequate. 1-11-37 
(A) Depends on taste (Y)Doubtful value (C)No 


Beg, Borrow or Steal (F. Morgan, Janet Bcech- 
er, Florence Rice)(MGM)Light, entertaining, 
deftly-acted comedy. Impoverished American of 
shady habits, living in France, feigns wealth to 
impress visiting relatives, with inevitable dis- 
closure. Crookedness made very amusing and ap- 
pealing, but effect probably harmless. 12-21-37 
(A) Very gd. of kd. (Y) Probably good (C) No 


Blossoms on Broadway (Edw. Arnold, Shirley 
Ross) (Para) Dizzy, incoherent, ill-conceived 
hodge-podge of absurdly burlesqued situations 
and vaudeville acts. Leading players are trick- 
sters with plan of wholesale swindling which 
meets final defeat in imitation “Gilbert and 
Sullivan-style” climax. 12-21-37 
(A) and (Y) Stupid (C) No 


Bride for Henry, A(Anne Nagel, Warren Hull) 
(Monogram) E’ementary, frivolous farce. Spoil- 
ed heiress, left waiting at altar by sappy fiance, 
marries family lawyer for spite and plans 
quick divorce. Obvious climax, however, when 
latter’s unsuspected social graces and popularity 
show up ex-fiance’s shortcomings. 12-28-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Passable (C) No 


Conquerors of the Arctic( Amkino) Detailed rec- 
ord of Soviet expedition to North Pole by planes 
last spring, simply told, naturally acted, effec- 
ively photographed. Illuminating views of phy- 
sical aspects of polar region and hardships of 
life there. Accompanied by explanatory English 
commentary. 12-21-37 
(A) Interesting (Y) and (C) Good 


Danger - Love at Work (Ann Sothern, Jack 
Haley, Boland, Horton) (Universal) Provides 
some laughs in its burlesqued nonsense, but 
eccentricities of assorted characters are over- 
drawn to point of mere silliness, and the one 
sudden musical interlude in stable is quite 
startling. 12-14-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) May amuse (C) Doubtful value 


Dark Journey (Conrad Veidt, Vivien Leigh) 
(U.A.) Well-made British film of spy activities 
in neutral Stockholm and on the sea during 
World War, with appealing romance between 
enemy agents. Complex, suspenseful, plausible 
plot, fine acting by principals, restrained 
treatment, authentic atmosphere. 12-28-37 
(A) and (Y) Good of kind (C) Too mature 


Dinner at the Ritz (Annabella, David Niven, 
Paul Lukas) (Fox) Exciting blend of adven- 
ture, romance and tragedy, made in England, 
attractively set and capably acted. Rather in- 
volved plot as heroine dons disguises and tracks 
down father’s murderer, who is captured in 
highly melodramatic climax. 12-14-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Daughter of Shanghai(Anna May Wong, Philip 
Ahn) (Para) Super-thrilling action melodrama 
concerning efforts of heroine and Chinese G- 
Man to capture ring of alien smugglers who 
have killed her father. Successful after many 
harrowing experiences and miraculous escapes. 
Illogical and unpleasant story. 12-28-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Unsuitable (C) No 


Doctor Knock (Louis Jouvet) (French, with 
full English titles) Hilarious satire of medical 
commeicialism. Romains’ novel made into typi- 
eal contin -ntal farce comedy. Unscrupulous 
doctor transforms whole village of healthy 
mountaineers into hypochondriacs and profits 
accordingly. Fine for French students. 12-14-37 
(A) Very gd. of kind (Y-C) More or less amus. 


Duke Comes Back, The (Allan Lane, Heather 
Angel) (Republic) Ring champ, college cultured, 
leaves ring after victory, according to his 
promise, to marry heiress. Her genial father 
proves crooked, so hero returns to ring for 
money to save him-and all is forgiven. Mis- 
placed melodrama helps little. 1-11-37 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 


Every Day’s a Holiday (Mae West, and fine 
east) (Para) Same “West” stuff, laid 40 years 
ago to conceal staleness and absurdity. As gor- 
geous-gowned, hip-wriggling, pocket-picking 
crook, Mae supposedly addles all brains, defeats 
justice, debauches politics, elects her own 
mayor of New York and marries him! 1-4-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) and (C) By no means 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(A) Discriminating Adults 


(Y) Youth (C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Fit for a King (Joe E. Brown) (RKO) Typi- 
cal Joe E. Brown nonsense farce with Joe as 
dumb, blundering, engaging reporter who 
stumbles through an assignment that involves 
him with mythical kingdom in Europe. Despite 
rival reporter’s interference, he finally scoops 
him and wins princess. 12-28-37 
(A Good of kind (Y) Amusing (C) Amusing 
Fury Over Spain (Official Loyalist Pictures) 
Grim, authentic film of actualities in Spain. 
Some real “battle” scenes are shown, but large- 
ly a dreary land of desolation, misery and 
building ruins. Loyalist propaganda, with voice 
chanting heroism of pitifully untrained citizen- 


ry. More depressing than impressive. 12-21-37 
(A) Hardly (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Girl Said No, The (Rob’t Armstrong, Iren« 
Hervey) (Grand Nat’l) For revenge on gold- 
digger taxi-dancer heroine, hero puts hr in 
fake show with former troupers which turns 
out a su~prise hit and everybody’s happy. Sim- 
ple, undistinguished story, but enjoyable Gil- 
bert & Sullivan music a good feature. 12-14-37 
(A) and (Y) Fairly good of kind (C) No 
Girl With Ideas, A( Wendy Barrie, W. Pidgeon, 
K. Taylor)(Univ) Brisk, light-hearted, humor- 
ous newspaper story concerning society girl’s 
successful management of paper won in libel 
suit despite tricks of former ewner to recover 
it. Unconvineing and absurd, of course, but has 
some o° iginal twists. 12-21-37 
(A) and (Y) Fairly amusing (C) No interest 


Hitting a New Higi. (Pons, Oakie, Blore, Hor- 
ton) (RKO) Inane, artificial plot for Lily’s 
thrills and cadenzas. Press agent arranges for 
her discovery as famous “bird girl’’ singer 
by “planting’’ her in African jungle dressed 
in feathers and imitating birds! Follow success 
comic complications, ultimate disclosure, 12-28-37 
(A) Inane (Y) & (C) Probably amusing 


rl Take Romance (Grac> Moore, Melvyn 
Douglas, Stuart Irwin) (MGM) Light, gay 
musical romance, lavishly costumed and set. 
Excerpts from several operas beautifully sung. 
Grace charming, plot quite wholesome and en- 
tertaining, with amusing situations and sub- 
ordinate roles. 12-14-37 
(A) and (Y) Very good (C) Good if it interests 


Living on Love (James Dunne, Whitney 
Bourne) (RKO) Weak, stereotyped comedy 
built on poor boy and girl sharing same room 
in cheap boarding house, but strangers to each 
other as one works nights, the other days. For 
obvious solution they meet outside. Stilted 
comedy and poor acting. 1-11-37 
(A) Stupid (Y) Poor (C) No 


Love and Hisses (Winchell, Bernie, Simon: 
Simon) (Fox) Rollicking, loosely knit com- 
pound of Winchell-Bernie feud and Simone’s 
romance with a third hero inserted for the 
purpose. Little drama but much hilarity in 
feudists’ efforts to outwit each other. Simone’s 
singing role a feature. 12-28-37 
(A) Verygd.ofkd. (Y)Veryamus. (C) Ifitint. 


Man Proof (Loy, Tone, Pidgeon) (MGM)Smart, 
modern comedy, sophisticated dialog, much 
drinking. Heroine’s infatuation for cad ‘con- 
tinues even after he jilts her for mere money 
marriage. Her eyes eventually opened, sh> 
finds her real love is for faithful family 
friend. 12-28-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Better not (C) No 


Manhattan Merry-go-round (Carrillo, Dvorak, 
Phil Regan) (Republic) Lively, far-fetched farce, 
combined with assorted “acts” of swing bands 
and a dash of opera. Genial racketeer-loan-shark 
and strong arm henchmen take over operation of 
recording studio and cause various complications. 
Hilarious exaggeration, hardly harmful. 1-1137 
(A) Fair of kind (Y) Prob. amusing (C) Doubtful 


Navy Blue and Gold(Stewart, Tom Brown, R. 
Young, F. Rice)(MGM)Annapolis life made 
vivid and amusing. Navy ideals moving and im- 
pressive, in expertly done romantic drama that 
rings true. Fine balance of wisecrack, horseplay, 
sentimentand pathosinstrongly human charact- 
ercomedy. Navy propagandaofthebest, 12-21-37 
(A) Very Good (Y) Excellent (C) Good 


Peter the First (Russian production) (Lenfilm) 
Strong presentation by splendid cast of times 
and deeds of Peter the Great. Primitive, vio- 
lent, brutal, licentious, Peter still has vision 
and sheer power to lift Russia from utter 
erudity toward better things. 1-4-38 
(A) Notable (Y) Mature (C) No 


Prescription for Romance( Mischa Auer, Wendy 
Barrie, Kent Taylor) (Univ)Secret Service hero 
chases crook through Europe. Heroine, thinking 
crook innocent tries to thwarthero, but finally 
loses both struggle and heart. Artificial mix- 
ture of hokum and romance. Succeeds in aim 
to amuse, not to convince. 1-4-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) No 
Rosalie (Nelson Eddy, Eleanor Powell) (MGM) 
Elaborate musical comedy romance between in- 
cognito princess and ‘“‘mature”’ West Point 
cadet (good West Point propaganda). Charm- 
ing music and dance, but some comedy in bad 
taste. Gorgeous settings too ‘‘Hollywood”’ for 
tiny, mythical kingdom in Balkans. 12-28-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Good (C) Hardly 
She Loved a Fireman(Dick Foran, Ann Sheri- 
dan) (Warner)Ordinary little film about boast- 
ing braggart who first sneers at, then learns 
respect for work of firemen. Punctuated by 
many “socks-to-the-jaw.’’” Some interest and 
value in scenes showing training, responsibil- 
ity and courage of firemen. 1-4-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Fair (C) Doubtful 


52nd Street (Ian Hunter. Kenny Baker, Pat 
Patterson) (U.A.) Rambling, disjointed musi- 
cal, mixing serious theme with song-and-dance 
sequences. Concerns transition of street from 
aristocratic to night club centr. and follows 
eareer of prominent family. Some good bits 
by Zasu Pitts and Carrillo. 12-14-37 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Not the best (C) No 
They Won’t Ferget(Claude Rains, Edw. Norris) 
(Warner)Finely acted, impressive and challen- 
ging indictment of mob violence, sectional 
hatred. political expediency and _ sensational 
journalism. Grimly tragic story, based on facts, 
told with simple clarity, restrained but terrible 
forcefulness. 12-21-37 
(A) Notahle (Y) To strone (C) No 
Thoroughbreds Don’t Cry (Ronald Sinclair, 
Sophie Tucker, Mickey Rooney) (MGM) Lively, 
well-acted racing story with notable character 
interest. but race track ethics unusually low. 
Contemptible father tricking jockey son into 
disgrace is mainspring of plot. Poor 
taste overdoes smart-al-ck humor. 12-14-37 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Doubtful (C) No 
Tovarich (Bover, Colbert, Rathbone) (Warner) 
Light, sparkling, mature, thoroly delightful 
comedy, deftly acted, directed and produced. Boy- 
er and Colbert excellent as royal Russian ref- 
ugees working as servants in wealthy Parisian 
home. Slow start and Bover’s poor enunciation 
in onenine scenes onlv flows. 1-4-38 


(A) Excellent (Y) Very Good (C) No 


True Confession (Lombard, MacMurray, J. 
Barrymore) (Para) Crazv, incredible, fast- 
moving, sophisticated comedy. Heroine, a chron- 
ie liar. is unjustly acevused of murder, but econ- 
fesses to charge so that lawver-husband, who 
helieves her lie, ean clear her on self-defense 
p'ea. Zestfn! comedy rolebv Rarrymore. 12-21-37 
(A) Amusine ( Y) and (C) Tnsuitable 
Wells Fargo(Joel McCrae, Frances Dee) (Para) 
Vivid, realistic history—occasionally overshad- 
owed by remance—depicting stirring, exciting 
national events during development of famous 
pioneer express service. Violence commendably 
restrained and whole decidedly worthwhile. 
1-4-38 
(A) and (Y) Very good (C) Prob. too exciting 
Westland Case, The (Preston Foster. Carol 
Huches) (Universal) Mediocre murder fil> 
which labors to be sprightly and amusing. Ac- 
tion is trite. plot complicated and rather in- 
coh rent, and detective-hero strives vainly to 


he debonair and impressive. Many chean 
touches. 12-14-37 
(A) Poor (Y) Poor (C) No 


Women Men Marry(Geo. Murphy, Josephine 
Hutchinson)(MGM)Unsavory jumble about re- 
porter-detective tracking down fake religious 
leader, while a cheap, tawdry love-affair goes on 
between hero’s wife and his contemptible boss. 
Some clever and amusing bits are slight com- 


pensation for the rest of it 1-4-3238 
(A) Trash (Y) and (C) No 


You’re a Sweetheart (Alice Fave, Geo. Murphy, 
Ken Murray) Diverting, attractively set musical 
comedy with well-knit story and some enter- 
taining specialty acts. Old backstage theme, 
concerning producers’ difficulties in putting on 
show, gets fresh treatment. Murphy’s dancing 
a feature. Overlonge. however. 1-4-38 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Entertaining (C) Perhaps 
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